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STAMPS. 


HE Collection of the late Mr. A. H. 
Radice, of Naples, will be offered for 
sale on TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 22nd and 23rd Next, at 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
Rooms, 


47, Leicester Square, London. 
The Collection comprises a Fine 
Selection of 


Neapolitan, Roman States, Tuscan 
and Sicilian Stamps, 


including : 
NAPLES : 
1680—Arms, } tornese blue (very rare). 
Lot 74 
1860—Cross, } tornese pale blue. Lot 75. 
1858—Set of 5—}, 4, 1, 10 and 20 grani. 


Lot 73. 
SICILY : 

1859—1 gr. olive-green, 5 gr. carmine, 
20 gr. slate black, 5 gr. brown- 
lake. Lot 87. 

1859—1 gr. olive-green, 5 gr. orange- 
red, gr. rose-red, 50 gr. 
brown-lake. Lot 88. 

TUSCANY : 

1851-2—2 soldi brick-red on azure (rare). 
Lot 96. 

1851-2—1 soldo orange on azure, wack. 
crowns. Lot 95. 

ROMAN STATES: 

1852—50 bojocchi dull blue, 1 scudo dull 
rose. Lot 82. 

The Collection may be viewed at 47. 

Leicester Square on the Monday before 
the sale. 
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INDEX to VOLUME. CLII. 


E TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 

to VOL. CLII. (Jan.-June, 1927) is now 

Teady. Orders, accompaniei by a remit- 

be sent to “NOTES AND 

ERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 

ucks, England, direct or through local news- 

agents and booksellers. The Index is also 

on sale at our London office, 22, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 

Price, 2s. 6d.; postage, 1d. 





SIXPENCE. 








ANY, BOOKS 
IN or OUT of print 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 


HALEWOOD & SON, 


Dealers in Fine and Rare Books, 


FRIARGATE, PRESTON. 


Enquiries Solicited. Established 1867. 





SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 








Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W 























and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
Catalogues free. Books 


don, S.E.22. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 


CLII. 
UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL. 
CLII. (Jan.-June, 1927) are 
sale, and should be ordeie;: from 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High 
combe, Bucks, England, direct or Rese h 
local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale 
at 22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Price 3s., postage 3d. 
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Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 


(Established 1840). | een 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 5143. | GENERAL INDEXES. 


2, KING STREET; St. James, sov.1. | TS Se See ee a 


now available :— 
Specialists in all matters connected _ FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), second-hand, 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. | Sonne eee, Fee ay 
SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 


. : — d _—_— SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892. 
Heraldic Artists, Stati ™ _ 1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 


) 


| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Engravers. SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/. 
A most interesting booklet on Genealogical | each; postage, 6d. 
Research, post free on application. ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915), — Bound 
Sea R ESS ee SI ———— | cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
NOTES AND QUERIES | TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923) — Bound 
Founded 1849. cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 





20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. | 
Telephone: Wycombe, 306). 
— y ' | SETS FOR SALE. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. VUE following complete Series, each of 12 
volumes are in stock, and may be obtained 
DisPLaYED ADVERTISEMENTS. from the Manager, ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 20, 
No. of Whole Inch | High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 
Inserts. Page. (single col.) | THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound _ half 
ieee ee | leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
ee a | #10 10s. : 
* teeta a ae THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), in various bind- 
Gelcsee * 85s. oo. a 6d. ings, second-hand, in good condition, £5. 
BE te! acsidee ORs 6s. Od. ’ FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), and General In- 


dex, in various bindings, second hand, £6. 


FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 


Half. quarter and eighth page pro rata. 
Sma, ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. | condition, £7 7s. 
No. of 1 3 6 13 9g | FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
Inserts. j : | + rege boards, second-hand, in good con- 
Rates s ition, £7 7s. 
per line. f 1% 10d. 9d. Bd. 7d. | CEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), in Publisher's 
The line is of about 7 words. cloth cases, in very good condition, second- 
— and General Index in paper cover, 
| £6 6s. 
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THIS WEEK: 

The Parnassus Plays ... ... 2. 0. 2. «363 
The King’s Ships ... ... 6. 0. ee 866 
Charles | and the Banqueting House ... 372 
OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 

tage, two halt-yearly indexes and two cloth 
Finding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 


without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex 





Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 0396), where | 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. - 


HE mining town of Lens, on the coal-field 


of the Pas-de-Calais, has risen from its 
’ | 


ruins—ruin so complete that the whole had 
to be new-built. The Times of Nov. 16 gives 
an account and pictures of the new town, 
the result of the energy and ability of the 
Société des Mines de Lens, one of the largest 
industrial companies in the North of 
France. The company was faced not only 
with the task of restoring the mines and 
their wrecked superstructure, but with  re- 
building the homes of their workpeople, a 
gigantic work, now almost completed. With 
one exception the pits are in working order, 
and trim rows of cottages stand in place of 
the wilderness of battered bricks. In the 
region of Lens, as in most colliery districts 
where the mining shafts have been sunk in 
open country, the miners’ dwellings cluster 
round the pithead, forming, with the church, 
the schools, and a certain number of shops, 
a self-contained social unit. 


until they marry within the cit? by running 
work-rooms where they can get employment. 
Each cité has its co-operative store, its sur- 
gery, its men’s club, its cinema, and its 
various social institutions. To all appear- 
ances the Lens miner is satisfied with his 
lot. The attitude of the company towards its 
employees is on a par with the broad lines 
on which it has laid its plans for the expan- 
sion of the industry by the manufacture of 
sub-products of coal. They are both typical 
of the larger and more far-sighted industrial 
policy which has manifested itself in France 
since the war. 


N Wednesday last we noticed in The Times 
description of Miss Nan West’s decora- 


tion of the waiting-room of the new Out- 
Patient Department at the Royal Orthopedic 


Hospital in Great Portland Street. The 
subjects chosen are summer landscapes 
treated, the critic reports, with freshness, 


gentleness and gaiety—which should make 
them acceptable to the people who will most 
often be looking at them. The artist is 
young; and it may well be thought, that the 
special charm of youth is peculiarly appro- 
priate to a hospital. It is further satisfac- 
tory to find this new field opening up for 
artists. The easel picture under modern 
home conditions, will probably be less and 
less in demand; it will be clear gain if much 
—and that the best—of what art is and con- 
veys comes to be transferred back to a posi- 
tion it occupied more largely in former days 
—the walls of public buildings. Nor can 
we help hoping that the artist will find here 
not only opportunity for new and interesting 
developments in technique, but also occasion 
for new inspiration. 


HE Rev. S. Claude Tickell, Vicar of Lat- 
ton, Swindon, writes to us as follows on 


| the subject of preserving perishable inscrip- 


In France such | 


a settlement is called a cite, and the town of | 


Lens is made up of a dozen or so of these 


citis. The company now provides in every | 


way for the needs of the miner and his 
family. It gives him a home, with a garden 
sufficient for him to grow all the vegetables 
which he requires, and adds a gardening 
school where he can learn to grow them. It 


assumes the role of the Government in the. 


upbringing of his children, and gives them a 
first-class elementary education. It provides 
cookery and dressmaking classes for the elder 
girls, and allows them to earn their living 





tions and oral traditions: ‘‘I am writing to 
suggest that in every parish some one wishful 
to preserve the perishable evidences of an 
imperishable past should copy all perishable 
inscriptions (especially those in the open air), 
with a numbered plan of church and church- 
yard, and take down all oral traditions, and 
so preserve what must else inevitably be lost 
in a generation or so. 

Copies of inscriptions and traditions should 
be placed in the church safe, and copies of 
inscriptions, with numbered plan of church 
and churchyard, would be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Society of Genealogists, 
5, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
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Teachers might care to do this with the 
assistance of their pupils, in whom they 
would be cultivating the historic sense.’’ 

We believe that previous suggestions of 
similar purport are in some places being put 
into practice. We should ke glad to learn 
from our readers where and how far the ser- 
vices 
been enlisted. 


JITH great interest we have 
through the first number of a new 
monthly periodical, The Pictish Review, of 
which the first twelve issues are to appear in 
newspaper form. This, at the end of that 
time, is to be altered to magazine shape, if 
the review has proved itself a success. It is 
published at the University Press of Aber- 
deen (6, Upper Kirkgate), and is edited by 
the Hon. R. Erskine of Marr. The charge 
for it is one shilling per copy, but single 
copies cannot be supplied; it is to be bought 
by prepaid subscription for six or 
issues. The review has been ‘‘ set on foot in 
order to present a Pictish view of things in 
general; to re-elucidate the values implicit 
and explicit, in Pictish history and civilisa- 
tion ; and, further, to impart a turn to cur- 
rent affairs, and the interpretation of them, 
which shall be conformable to the genius and 
inherited tendencies of the Pictish nation.”’ 
This is well calculated to arouse the desired 
expectations, and the first number, with 
several brilliant things in it, goes a long way 
to fulfil them. We hope the following num- 
bers will successfully carry on, though irony 
is never easy to sustain. 
\ JE saw with much interest in The Times of 
Noy. 16 that, subject to the Ministry of 
Health’s consent, Seaford Urban Council 
has decided, after long negotiations, to pur- 
chase Seaford Head for the sum of £16,500, 
to preserve the area for the public as an 
open space. The land, which includes an 
18-hole golf course and club house, is about 
200 acres in extent. If the land is purchased 
the downs will be open from Seaford to East- 
bourne and will constitute the finest stretch 
of seaboard on the South Coast. 


WE learn that in connection with next 

vear’s celebrations in North Yorkshire 
of the bi-centenary of the famous navigator 
Captain James Cook, our correspondent, 
Major J. Fairfax-Blakeborough, M.C., has 
been requested and has consented to write an 
historical play to be performed both at Mar- 
ton, Captain Cook’s birthplace, and at Great 
Ayton, where he was educated. It is pos- 
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sible that the play, dealing with the various 
chapters in Capt. Cook’s life, and York. 
shire environment, may also be produced at 
Whitby and Staithes. Major Fairfax-Blake- 
borough has already had one or two dialect 


| plays successfully produced. 


of teachers and school children have | 


looked 


twelve | 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
The LONDON JOURNAL, 


Saturpay, November 18, 1727. 





. . . . . . . 


They write from Lisbon, that Tho, 
Burnett, Eiq; his Majefty’s Conful there, 
having made a handfome Entertainment on 
his Majefty’s Birth-Day for the Gentlemen 
of the English Factory, Mr. Dormer, the 
Britifh Envoy, who had made none, was fo 
ofiended at him, that after expreffing his 
Refentments in very unbecoming Terms, as 


| Mr. Burnett was going into his Coach a few 


Days after, to wait on the King of Portugal, 
fix of My. Dormer’s Servants, with his 
Secretary at their Head, affaulted Mr, 
Burnett with drawn Swords, and one of them 
wounded him in the Leg, the Secretary alfo 
firing a Piftol at him. Upon the Notice of 
this at Court, the King of Portugal fent to 
Mr. Dormer, to demand the Affaffins; but 
he refufed to deliver them up, faying that 
they had exceeded his Order, but that he had 
commanded them to beat Mr. Burnett. 
Upon which his Portuguefe Majefty has fent 
over a Memorial to his Britannic Majefty; 
and his Majefty, we hear, has fent to recall 
Mr. Dormer. 

We hear that the Jewels for fecond Mourn- 
ing are Garnet Gold Rings, Ear-Rings, and 
Garnet Necklaces, fet in Gold Collers. 


. . . . a . . . 


On Tuefday the private Centinel of Col. 
Huske’s Company of Foot Guards, was fhot 
in Hyde-Park, for Defertion, it being the 
fourth Time he had been guilty of that 
Offence: He marched from the Savoy to the 
Parade, and from thence to the Place of 
Execution, on Foot, attended by two Clergy- 
men, and {uffered with Refolution. Alfo, 

The fame Day, another private Centinel im 
the Guards, having been detected in frequent 
ing Popifh Conventicles, was whipped on the 
Parade in St. James’s Park by about 30 
Men, receiving 3 Lafhes from each Centinel, 
and was afterwards drummed out of the 
Regiment, with the ufual marks of [gnominy. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ‘PARNASSUS’ PLAYS.” 


er ‘Parnassus ’ plays consist of a trilogy 

of dramas usually referred to as ‘ The Pil- 
grimage to Parnassus,’ and ‘ The Return from 
Parnassus,’ Parts I and II. ‘The Return’ 
Oct. 16, 1605, exists in M 


ister, S. (Halliwell- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| and ‘The Return ’ 


thi PT » / Se , > at 
II, which was entered on the Stationers’ Reg- | covered) and Day’s work. 


Phillipps) in addition to the two printed | 


issues of 1606, where the title-page states 
that it was ‘‘ Publiquely acted by the Stu- 
dents in Saint Iohns Colledge in Cambridge.”’ 
‘The Pilgrimage’ and ‘ The Return’ I were 
not printed till 1886, when they were dis- 
covered in MS. in the Bodleian Library 
(Rawlinson D. 398) by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray. On the outside leaf is written, 
“Edmunde Rishton, Lancastrensis,’’ prob- 
ably the name of the owner, who received his 
M.A. from St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1602. From the internal evidence we gather 
that ‘ The Pilgrimage’ was acted (Christmas) 
1598, but the date of compositiont of the other 


two parts is not so simple to determine. The 
nearest we can get is to say that ‘The 


Return’ I was performed either Christmas, 
1600, or 1601, and that ‘ The Return ’ 
originally composed in 1601, but that with 
slight emendations it was produced Christ- 
mas, 1602. 

The first suggestion as to authorship was 
made by Mr. Bolton Corney in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’$ over sixty years ago. A copy of 
“The Return’ I1, which bore the envoi, ‘‘ To 
my Lovinge Smallocke J: D:’’ had come into 
his possession, and, after making due allow- 
ance for the difference between a running 
hand and a formal address, he found that 
the writing bore some similarity to the 
“J: D.” in the Lansdowne MS. (No. 725) 
of ‘The Parliament of Bees.’ Hence, he 
inferred, the above initials denote John Day. 

* The references are to the ‘Rev. W. D. 
Macray’s edn, of the Parnassus plays and to 
- llen’s edn. of Day’s works. 

+ On the question of date, see Arber, ‘ Eng- 
lish Scholar’s Library,’ vi., Intro., ix.-xii. 

leay, “ Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ ii. 347-9, 
354; Luehr, ‘ Die drei Cambridger Spiele vom 


Parnas,’ 14-22, 105-7; J. . Hales, ‘ Folia 
Litteraria” 167; Ward,- ‘ Hist Ang. Dram. 
Lit.’, ii. 633; Chambers. * Eliz. Stage,’ iv. 39. 
+o 8. ix. $87. 
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| The latter, too, was educated at Cambridge, 
and the play was published by John Wright, 
who was also the publisher in the following 
year (1607) of ‘The Travels of the Three 
English Brothers,’ by Day, Rowley and 
Wilkins. The fact that Day often wrote in 
association with Dekker and Chettle was per- 
haps some reason for his harsh treatment of 


Jonson. Bullen,* in commenting on Corney’s 
remarks, pointed out several other parallels 
between ‘ The Return’ II (‘ The Pilgrimage’ 


I had not yet been dis- 
Thus Will Kemp 
figures as one of the dramatis persone in 


‘The Return’ II (pp. 1358-141) and ‘ The 
Travels’ (pp. 55-9) respectively, and ‘ The 
Return’ II and ‘ Peregrinatia Scholastica ’ 
both deal with the neglect that attends 
| scholars and the pernicious practice of 
simony. ‘‘ Day’s claim,’’ he concluded, 


II was. 


‘cannot possibly be supported on the very 
slender evidence that has been adduced. That 
he made some contributions to the play is not, 
perhaps, altogether improbable.” 

In 1886 ‘The Pilgrimage’ and ‘The 
Return’ I also came to light, and with the 
discovery of this new material attention was 
again directed to the question of authorship. 
The following passage from the Prologue to 
‘The Return’ I was regarded with excep- 
tional interest as providing a possible clue to 
the solution of the problem : 


Howe gentle? saye, youe cringinge parasite, 

That scrapinge legg, that droppinge curtisie, 

That fawninge “bowe, those scyophant’s 
smooth tearmes, 

Gained our stage muche favoure, did they 
not? 

Surelie it made our poet a staide man, 

Kepte his proude necke from baser lambskins 
weure, 

Had like to have made him. senior sophister. 

He was faine to take his course by Germanie 

Ere he coulde gett a silie poore degree. 

Hee never since durst name a peece of cheese, 

‘houghe Chessire seems to priviledge his 

name, 

looke 

daye ; 

Nere since he laughte to see a mimick playe. 


His Was never Sanguine since that 


If the above lines are taken literally, they 
seem to imply that our author had failed to 
obtain a degree at Cambridge, but was forced 
to “* gett a silie poore degree” at some German 
inferior university before returning to his 
alma mater. The number of northern spel- 
lings, the fact that the owner of one MS.— 
Edmunde Rishton—is described as ‘‘ Lancas- 
trensis,’” and that the Halliwell-Phillipps 
‘Works,’ 31-3. 


* Intro., Day’s 
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MS. came into its possessor’s hands from an 
old library in the north, all united to 
strengthen the view that the name of the 
author was to be sought in Cheshire, or at 
least in a neighbouring northern county. As 
regards the ‘‘ peece of cheese,’’ Hales* was 
informed by Dr. Schoell that the ‘‘ Farente 
Scholaren’’ of the period in Germany were 
nick-named ‘‘ Kasebettler’’ and ‘“ Kase- 
jager.’’ Hales offered the suggestion that 
Christopher Beeston, a friend of Nash, may 
have been the author. Fleayst thought that 
the author’s name was Cheshire or Chester, 
though he was not quite sure that the refer- 
ence was not merely to the Ashton founda- 
tion of fellowships to St. John’s, limited to 
natives of the diocese of Chester. 

In 1899 a further interpretation of the 
above lines was incorporated in Ward’s ‘ His- 
tory of English Dramatic Literature,’t where 
Sir I. Gollancz suggested that the word 
‘* cheese ’’ concealed an allusion to ‘‘ Caius ”’ 
College, as pronounced according to the 
fashion of the sixteenth century. If the 
author then was a student of Caius, was he 
not John Day? Now as “ dey’ =‘“‘dairy- 
maid’”’ or ‘‘ dairyman,”’ and ‘‘ dey-house ’’ = 
‘* cheese-house,’’ could we not understand the 
reference to ‘‘ cheese’’ and ‘‘ Chessire’’ in 
the text? Sir A. Ward was, on the whole, 
hostile to Day’s authorship, and considered it 
hardly likely that Day, who was a Caius man, 
should have lingered on at Cambridge till 
1598 to write a play for the Johnians, when 
we know from Henslowe’s Diary that he was 
busily engaged from 1598 to 1603 in writing 
for the popular stage ‘‘It would require 
overwhelming testimony,’’ he added, ‘‘ to con- 
vince me that the plays were written by a pro- 
fessional London playwright, in whose works 
I perceive no internal evidence of importance 
to associate him with this dramatic allegory 
of a sphere of life from which in all proba- 
bility he had at an early date in his career 
become estranged.”’ 

Luehr, who made an exhaustive study of 
these three plays, was inclined to support 
Day’s authorship, and his arguments will 
therefore be examined at greater length below. 
Prof. Oliphant Smeaton § accepted the 
ingenious explanation of Sir. I. Gollancz, but 


doubted whether one pen was responsible for | 


the whole of the trilogy. In ‘The Return’ 


* © Folia Litteraria,’ 173. 

+ ‘ Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ ii., 348. 
tii, 641. 
§ ‘ The 


XXX.-XXXi. 


Return from Parnassus,’ Intro., 
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II, the Prologue and I. i.-ii. seemed to him 
to reveal a different style from I. iv.-v, IT. ii, 
and the scenes wherein Amoretto appears a 
difference of treatment from those in which 
Furor, Ingenioso Phantasma, Philomusus and 
Studioso take part. Dr. Boas* quoted 
‘Richardus Tertius’ as a precedent for the 
performance at St. John’s of a play by a 
Caius writer, though he was extremely dubious 
whether the academic authorities, with their 
inimical attitude to the London stage, would 
have permitted a professional playwright to 
produce three plays at St. John’s. 

An alternative suggestion as to authorship 
was made by Prof. G. C. Moore Smith,+ who, 
quoting from ‘The Return’ II, p. 79: 

In Scholers fortunes twise forlorne and dead 

‘T'wise hath our weary pen earst laboured, 

Making them Pilgrims to Pernassus hill, 

Then penning their returne with ruder quill. 
inferred from the last line that ‘The Pil- 
grimage’ and the two parts of ‘The Return’ 
were by two different writers—a view con- 
firmed by the passage already quoted from the 
Prologue to ‘The Return’ I, which, in his 
opinion, is not an autobiographical statement, 
but a reference by the author of ‘ The Re- 
turn’ I to the writer of ‘The Pilgrimage.’ 
If, too, the latter is a ‘‘staide man,” te, 
something caused him to be ‘‘ stayed’’ from 
his degree, the acquisition of a German, as 
opposed to a Cambridge degree would still 
have left him ‘‘senior sophister.’’ Prof. 
Moore Smith’s opinion is that the author 
obtained a degree through the instrumentality 
of a powerful friend—William Holland, ad- 
mitted fellow, April 10, 1584, then Senior Fel- 
low of St. John’s, April 3, 1598, and Prin- 
cipal Lecturer, July 7, 1599. Hence he ‘‘ was 
faine to take his course by Germanie’’—a 
pun on the name of Holland. The same 
critic also noted that the author of ‘The 
Pilgrimage’ had named a piece of cheese (p. 
22)—‘‘ sawe a peece of cheese asunder with 
thy dagger.”’ Acting on the suggestion of 
Mr. C. W. Previté-Orton that the poet may 
have held some Cheshire scholarship or fellow- 
ship at St. John’s, Prof. Moore Smith put 
forward the name of William Dodd, scholar 
of St. John’s, November, 1597, B.A., 1598/9, 
Fellow, March 26, 1599, M.A., 1602. 

I now return to Luehr and to those critics 
who see reasons for supporting Day’s complete 
authorship or even partial revision of the tri- 
logy. Luehr examined these three plays very 


site ‘University Drama in the Tudor Age, 
+ Mod. Lang. Reiew, 1915, x. 168-170. 
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minutely, with special reference to Day’s 
works,and cited a number of interesting paral- | 
lels, the majority of which are here recorded : 

Similarity in the dialogue—rhymed coup- 

lets with a single line for each of two speakers 
(‘The Return’ II pp. 90-91; cf. ‘ Humour 
out of Breath,’ II. ii. p. 29); the description 
of Corinnas’s countenance (‘ The Pilgrimage,’ 

p. 13) with that of the Countess’s (‘ Law- 
Tricks,’ II, p. 31); images from life on the 
sea (‘ The Pilgrimage,’ p. 17; ‘ The Return’ 

I, p. 44; ‘The Return’ II, pp. 141, 143; cf. 

‘Peregrinatio,’ pp. 58, 66; ‘ Ile of Guls,’ II. 

iii, p. 41; ‘ Humour out of Breath,’ II. i, p. 

2, III. iv. p. 47; ‘ Law-Tricks,’ I. i. p. 9); 

a reference to the music of the hounds (‘ The 
Return’ II, p. 108; cf. ‘Ile of Guls,’ II. ii. 

p. 33); the picture of Despair (‘ The Return ’ 

II, p. 127; cf. ‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 75); the 
reference to Harrington’s ‘Ajax’ (‘ The Re- 
tun’ I. p. 36; ef. ‘Ile of Guls,’ II. i. p 

25); the illiterate Immerito with the country 
vicar (‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 72); the attack on 

Puritanism in the character of Stupido with 

Day’s remarks in the ‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 56, 

‘Humour out of Breath,’ IIT. iii. p.46, ‘ Law- 

Tricks,’ V. ii. p. 86; the use of such words as 

‘“indenture,’’ ‘‘slimy,’’ ‘‘ fliborn,’’ ‘‘ mary- 

bone,” ‘‘ birdbolt,’? and ‘‘ adamant,’’ and 

other resemblances already mentioned. 

The foregoing list, at first sight, appears very 
formidable, but when these passages, which 
Luehr quotes in full, are compared, the Eng- 
lish reader, especially, is left unconvinced. 
Against Day’s authorship, too, there is the 
almost insuperable objection that there are a 
large number of northern forms in the tri- 
logy, which one would not expect from a 
writer who was born in Norfolk. About the 
same time ‘The Return’ I was written, Day 
and Chettle collaborated in ‘ The Blind Beg- 
gar of Bethnal Green,’ where the Norfolk 
scenes, for which Day was mainly responsible, 
are teeming with East Anglian expressions. 


Again, the internal evidence makes it 
almost certain that the author of these Cam- 
bridge plays was an academic playwright, and 
an academic playwright only. Is it likely 
that Day would have lent his countenance to 
a play which attacked professional play- 
wrights and actors with such acrimonious in- 
vective? True, Day often alludes in his works 
to the little esteem in which scholarship is 
held, but here, in the trilogy, a marked con- 
trast is depicted between the poverty of 


scholars and the comparative opulence of un- 
cultured players, who are 
belonging to 


referred to as 


‘‘the hasest trade’? and 


described (‘ The Return’ II, p. 141) as 


those leaden spouts, 

That nought doe vent but what they receive. 

One has only to examine the scene in which 
Kemp appears, contributed by Day to ‘ The 
Travels of the Three English Brothers,’ and 
then read in the trilogy of the writer’s 
unquestionable hostility to Burbage and 
Kemp and the members of their craft to 
realise what a gulf separates the sentiments 
of the authors of these plays. | Nowhere in 
Day, too, do we find such censorious criti- 
cism of contemporary poets and dramatists. 
If, also, it is argued there are similarities 
both in theme and treatment between the 
Cambridge plays and the ‘ Peregrinatio’ (c. 
1633-4), what was there to prevent Day from 
consulting ‘ The Return ’ II, published over a 
quarter of a century earlier? 

Nor do I agree with Professors Smeaton and 
Moore Smith that more than one writer was 
concerned in the composition of the trilogy. 
There is no greater difference in ‘ The Return ’ 
II between the Prologue and I. i.-ii, on the 
one hand, and I. iv.-v, Il. ii, on the other, 
than there is, say, between the Dogberry and 
the Beatrice scenes in ‘ Much Ado’ or between 
the Falstaff and the more serious scenes in 
‘Henry IV.’ In the Prologue to ‘The Re- 
turn’ II, p 78, Momus states that ““‘this 
last is the last part of the returne from Par- 
nassus, that is the last time that the Authors 
wit wil turne upon toe in this vaine,’’ from 
which it would seem that ‘The Pilgrimage ’ 
and ‘ The Return’ I, were also by the same 
dramatist. In addition, single authorship is 
more or less confirmed by an examination I 
have made of the percentage of rhymed lines 
in each part. 


No. of No. of | Per- 
verse rhymed cent- 
lines. lines. age. 

‘The Pilgrimage’ ... 449 168 37 
‘The Return’ I ...... 386 171 44 
‘The Return’ I1...... 717 584 54 

Fleay would make our dramatist about 


twenty-one years of age in 1598, but this is 
nothing else but mere guesswork. Luehr 
thinks that he numbered Hall and Nash 
amongst his friends, which is not at all im- 
probable, for as one reads the trilogy there 
are constant reminders of Hall’s Satires, and, 
it should be noted that though Marston, who 
is an Oxford man, is subjected to a good deal 
of scurrilous abuse, no reference is made per- 
sonally to his Cambridge antagonist, Hall. 
If, too, we take ‘The Pilgrimage,’ p. 19, 
literally, 
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Ingen. What, Philomusus and Studioso? 
well met, ould schoolefelowes. 
the two pilgrims, Philomsuus (the author ?) 
and Studioso were ‘‘ ould schoolefellowes,’’ 
i.e. at the University together, with Ingenioso 
(Nash). Now Nash matriculated as a sizar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge,* Oct. 16, 
1582, and I see no reason to doubt that the 
author of the Parnassus plays was a student 
there at the same time. Moreover, in ‘ The 
Return’ I., p. 49, there is a reference to a 
Latin play by Anthony Wingfieid, entitled 
‘ Pedantius,’ which, though first printed in 
1631, was produced at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, c. 1851.+ It is to this comedy that 
Nash alludes in ‘Strange Newes’ (1592).{ 
Is it not possible, therefore, that our author 
was a fellow student of Nash at St. John’s 
in 1581, and accompanied him to Trinity 
College to witness a performance of ‘ Pedan- 
tius ’? 

There, for the moment, we let the matter 
rest. This, however, we can say: that what- 
ever be the name of the author, the trilogy 
is not the work of one who has entirely 
immured himself in some Cambridge cloister, 
but of a playwright, not only acquainted with 
the academic world of Cambridge, but also 
with the literary haunts of Elizabethan Lon- 
don. Endowed with a retentive memory, he 
has read the most outstanding works of Eliza- 
bethan literature, and keenly observant of 
human eccentricities he has perhaps even 
associated with the greatest literary figures 
of the day. 


S. R. Gotpine. 





THE KING’S SHIPS. 
3. Kkine’s Surps Buittr at WooLwicu. 


In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 

RINCE or Prince 

PRINCE, 55. 
20 Oct., 1608. 
x 18ft (1187)T. She was not a three-decker 


Royal or 





*R. B. MeKerrow, ‘ Works 
Nashe,’ v. 6. Dr. McKerrow thinks, however, 


that he may have joined the College, c. 1581. 
+ ‘ University 
148-9. 
t McKerrow ‘ Nashe, i. 303. 
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in the modern sense. First attempt to launch 
her was made 24 Sept., 1610, but she was not 
finally launched until late in that year. She 
is also described as Prince, 64, (1187)T., 
re-named RresoLtuTion under the Common- 
wealth and later re-named PRINCE in 1660. 
It is believed she was built by Peter Pett in 
1610. Pepys’s Diary mentions her 18 Sept., 
1665 as Princr. She appears to have been 
rebuilt in 1641 and again in 1663, and as 
Prince Royat, 90, to have touched on the 
Galloper Sands and to have surrendered to 
the Dutch, by whom she was burnt in 1666. 

1637. Royan SOVEREIGN (or SOVEREIGN), 
100, 1st rate (1545)T. Peter Pett. Laid down 
21 Dec., 1635, launched October, 1637. Re- 
built Chatham, 1684, by Lee, as (1822 
71/94)T. Rebuilt Woolwich, 1701, by B. 
Rosewell as (1883)T. Accidentally burnt at 
Chatham 27 Jan., 1696. See under date 
1701. 

1646. ApveNTURE, 38 (385)T. Supposed 
to have been named JERMYN during the Com- 
monwealth. Sold 1688. 

1649. Speaker, 62, 3rd rate. Christopher 
Pett. Re-named Mary in 1660 (727)T. to 
(830)T. Re-built at Woolwich, 1694, by 
Charles Pett. Reduced to 4th rate January, 
1696/7 as (795)T. Lost on Goodwin Sands in 
Great Gale, 26-27 Nov., 1703. 


1650. Apvice, 48, 4th rate (544)T. Chris- 
topher Pett. Re-built at Woolwich, 1702, as 
(551)T. Surrendered when reduced to a 


wreck, to a French privateer off Dunquerque, 
27 June, 1711. 

1651. Worcester, 60, 3rd rate (768)T. 
Burrell. Re-named Dunxrrx in 1660.  Re- 
built at Blackwall by Johnson in 1704 as 
(906)T. Re-built at Portsmouth 1734 by J. 
Allin, junior, as (965)T., taken to pieces 
1750. 

1653/4. Marpsronr, 48, 4th rate (556)T. 
Mr. Munday. Re-named Mary Rose in 
1660. Surrendered to the French (with 
ConsTant-WaRWICckK, 28, and Tatsor, 10, 
whilst going to the West Indies, as (555)T., 


| 42 guns, 4th rate, 12 July, 1691. 
Royat | 
Laid down at Woolwich, | Mr. 
Measurements 115ft. x 43ft.| Cast by survey at Deptford 11 June, 16%, 


1653/1659. Preston, 48, 4th rate (550)T. 
Carey. Re-named ANTELOPE in 1660. 


and sold as (576)T. 

1664. Royat KatTHerIne, 82, 3rd _ rate 
(1579)T. Christopher Pett. Re-built_at 
Portsmouth, 1702, by Waff (1086)T. Re 
named MRamittrrs 18 Dec., 1706, a8 


1666. Favutcon, 42, 4th rate (367)T. Chris 
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topher Pett. Surrendered to French in West 
Indies circa August, 1694. 

1666. GREENWICH, 54, 4th rate, Christo- 
pher Pett (659)T. Re-built at Portsmouth 
by E. Waff in 1699 as (785)T. This vessel 
possibly after a further re-build, was lost in 
W.1. Hurricane on 20 Oct., 1744. 

1670. Winpsor Castir, 90, 2nd 
(1462)T. T. Shish. Lost 1683. 

1670. Sr. ANDREW, 96, 1st rate (1313)T. 
Ed. Byland. Re-built and re-named at Wool- 
wich as Royan Ann, 100, Ist rate. Added 
8 July, 1703, by Robert Lee (1721 82/94)T. 
(Note: Naval Chronicle says built by Edward 
Bayley). 

1674. Wootwrcn, 54, 4th 


rate 


rate (741)T. 


Ph. Pett. Re-built at Woolwich by Lee in 
1701/2. 

1674. PorrsmMourH, 10, bomb _ vessel. 
(143)T. Phineas Pett. Wrecked at the 


Nore, company all lost, in greatest gale in 
history, 26-27 Nov., 1703. 

1675. KinerrsHer, 45, 4th rate (663)T. 
Mr. Munday. Re-built at Woolwich, 1699, 
by Fisher Harding as (660)T. Cut down for 
a hulk (691)T. Added as such, 17 Aug., 1706. 

1676. CHariEs Gatty, 32, Sth rate (526)T. 
Ph. Pett. Converted from 4th rate 13 April, 
1691, as (542)T., by J. Lawrence. 

1677. Cuartorre, 8, yacht (138)T. Ph. 
Pett. Re-built Deptford, 1710, by Allin, as 
(155 30/94)T. 

1678. Caprarn, 70, 3rd rate (1075)T. —‘T. 
Shish. Re-built Portsmouth, 1708, as 
(1121)T. Re-built Portsmouth, 1702, by J. 
Naish as (1131)T. Became a hulk, serving 
1750. 

1679. Burrorp, 70, 3rd rate (1174)T. T. 
Shish. Re-built Deptford by E. Snelgrove, 
1699, as (1113)T. Lost on Mediterranean 
coast of Italy, 14 Feb., 1719. 

1679. Grarron, 70, 3rd rate (1096)T. T. 
Shish. Re-built at Rotherhithe by Wells in 
1700 as (1102)T. Surrendered with Hamp- 
Ton Court to 19 French Men of War and 
privateers off Beachy Head, 1 May, 1707. 

1682. Henrietta, 8, Yacht (153)T. ‘TT. 
Shish. Her measurements at a later date 
appear to be (162)T. 

1682. Duke, 90, 2nd rate (1421)T. T. 
Shish. Re-named Prince Grorcr when re- 
built at Chatham by Shortis in 1701. Added 
as ““ P.G.”’ 31 Dec., 1701. She was again 
re-built at Deptford in 1723, by Stacey, as 
(1586 16/94)T. 

1687. Deprrorp, 50, (615)T. J. 


Law- 
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rence. Re-built at Woolwich in 1700 (which 
Shish. 
see). Naval Chronicle says built by T. 


1689. Rebuilt. Crowne, 48, 4th rate 
(577)T. J. Lawrence. Built originally as 
Taunton by Castle, at Rotherhithe, in 1654. 
Re-named Crowne in 1660. Sergison’s List 
1688 gives (530)T. Re-built at Deptford by 
Fisher Harding, in 1704, as (650 38/94)T. 
Cast away on St. Julian’s Fort, River Tagus 
Entrance, 29 Jan., 1718/9. 

1689. e-built. Mbprmarp, 32, Sth rate 
(509).T. J. Lawrence. Built 1651 as fire- 
ship converted from fireship to Sth rate as 
(294)T. Added 5 Jan., 1688/9. Wrecked off 
Plymouth, 5 Jan., 1699. 

1690. Mutrorp, 52, Sth rate (354)T. J. 
Lawrence.Added 18 March, 1689/90. Sur- 
rendered to French whilst coming from Nor- 
way, 1 Dec., 1693. 

Note: AtpHen (716)T. Hulk. Captured 
from Dutch, 1673. Was broken up at Wool- 
wich, 11 March, 1690/91. 

i691. CuHeEsTEeR, 48, 4th rate (663)T. J. 
Lawrence. Added 21 March, 1690/1. Given 


as (618)T. in 1688-1697 Lists. Surrendered 
to French 10 Oct., 1707. 
1692. Re-built. Tyerr, 48, 4th rate 


(448)T. J. Lawrence. 

1692. Discovery, 6, brigantine (75)T. J. 
Lawrence. Added 9 May, 1692. ‘‘ Ordered 
to be broke up not fit to rebuild, 31 July, 
1705.”’ 

1692. Brepan, 70, 3rd rate (1094)T. Jos. 
Lawrence. Added 23 April, 1692. Another 
Brena (not, as some spell the name, BREDA) 
may have been built about 1697, but it 
appears likely the 1692 vessel lasted until 
1718 or later. 

1693. Porrtann, 48, 4th rate (636)T. J. 
Lawrence. Added 28 March, 1693. 

1693. Spyz, 26, brigantine (78)T. 
Lawrence. Added 15 April, 1693. 
up at Sheerness, 5 Feb., 1705/6. 

1693. QurxN, 100, Ist rate (1658)T. J. 
Lawrence. Was the Royat Cuartgs, built by 
Sir Anthony Deane at Portsmouth, 1672 as 
(1528)T., and in 1715 was re-built at Wool- 
wich as Royat Grorce by J. Acworth, as 
(1801)T. 

1694. Scarsroucu, 32, 5th rate (374)T. 
J. Lawrence. Added 15 Feb., 1693/4; sur- 
rendered 18 July, 1694; re-captured 15 Feb., 
1696/7; re-added as Mitrorp, 38, 5th rate, 
15 Feb., 1696/7. 

1694. Re-built. 
(829)T.,Ch. Pett. 


Jos. 
Broken 


Mary, 64, 4th rate 
(See Speaker of 1649). 
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1694. Lincotn, 48, 4th rate (675)T. J. 
Lawrence. Added 19 Feb., 1694/5. Sup- 
posed to have foundered 29 Jan., 1702/3, 
wide order of 30 June, 1703. 

1695. Re-built. DeryaNnce, 64, 3rd rate 
(902)f. J. Lawrence. Built originally at 
Chatham by Phineas Pett, 1675. Ke-built at 
Deptford by J. Wicker in 1707. Taken to 
pieces, 1750. 

1696. INTELLIGENCE, 4, brigantine (75)T. 
J. Lawrence. Added 11 Feb, 1695/6. Lost 
in Douglas Bay, Isle of Man, 3 Feb., 
1699/70. 

1696. Yorxe, 60, 
Lawrence. 


4th rate (802)T. J. 


1697. Namure, 90, 2nd rate (1442)T. J. 
Lawrence. Added 28 April, 1697. 
1698. Re-built. Monracue, 62, 4th rate 


(905)T. Fisher Harding. Built originally 
at Portsmouth by Tippets as (836)T. in 1654, 
and re-built at Portsmouth by Naish as 
(917)T. in 1716. 

1698. Brprorp, 70, 3rd rate (1073)T. J. 
Lawrence and Fisher Harding. Added 
12 Sept., 1698. Re-built at Portsmouth by 


J. Allin, Junior, in 1740, as (1230)T. Con- 
verted to hulk, 1767. Sold 1787. 

1699. Re-built. KINGFISHER, 46, 4th 
rate (660)T. Fisher Harding. (See Krne- 
FISHER of 1675). 

1699. Pronrpition, 2/4, sloop (68)T. 
Fisher Harding. Added 5 Sept., 1699 


‘“‘Surrendered to a French privateer of 10- 
guns, between Land’s End and Scilly, coming 
from New England, 14 August, 1702.”’ 

1699. Bonaventure, 48, 4th rate (574)T. 
Fisher Harding. Built originally at Chat- 
ham, 1668, by P. Pett. This ship was re- 
built or a new vessel of the name was built 
at Chatham by Ben Rosewell in 1711, as 
(703)T. 

1700. Re-built. Monmovutnu, 66, 3rd rate 
(944)T. Fisher Harding. Built originally 
at Chatham by Phineas Pett, 1668. Re- 
built at Deptford by J. Allin, jnr., 1722, 
as (1225)T. 

1700. Rebuilt. Deprrorp, 48, 4th rate 
(669)T. Fisher Harding. Built originally 


at Woolwich by J. Lawrence, 1687 (which | 


see). 

1701. Re-buwilt. Royat Soverercn, 110, 
Ist rate (1882)T. Fisher Harding. Added 
25 April, 1701. Great repairs at Chatham, 
1728. B. Rosewell. Note:—She appears to 
be a re-built of the R.S. (1545)T., built in 
1637 and burnt 1696 (which see). 

1701/2. Re-built. Wootwrcn, 54, 4th 
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rate. William Lee. Originally built at 
Woolwich by P. Pett in 1674, as (741)T. 

1702. Re-built. Apvice, 48, 4th rate 
(551)T. Built originally at Woolwich, 
1650, by Christopher Pett. 

1702. Tarrar, 32, 5th rate (420)T. Wil. 
liam Lee. Added 7 and 10 Sept., 1702 (sic), 

1703. Guartanp, 42, Sth rate (496)T. 
William Lee. Added 28 Apr., 1703. Ap. 
pears to have been sold as (391)T. 5th rate, 
on 22 Feb., 1716/7. 

1703. Re-built. Royat Ann, 100, Ist rate 
(1721 82/94)T. William Lee. Built orig. 
inally at Woolwich as St. ANDREW, by Ed. 
Byland as (1313)T. in 1670. Re-named and 
added 8 July, 1703. Repairing at Woolwich 
1747/50. (Lord Anson’s List). 

1704. Swirt, 12, sloop, 6th rate (123)T. 
William Lee. Added 25 Oct., 1704. 

1705. Resoturion, 70, Srd rate (1102)T. 
William Lee. Added 15 March, 1704/6. 
Ran ashore and burnt to prevent falling into 
the hands of the enemy Mediterranean, 21 
March, 1706/7. 

1705. Wootwicu Transport, Hoy, (45)T. 
Mr. Allin. Added 17 Oct., 17085. 

1705. Draxe, 14, sloop (180)T. 
Bulter, shipwright’s assistant. 
Nov., 1705 

1706. Re-built. CHicHEsTER, 80, 3rd rate 
(1278)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally 
at Chatham by Robert Lee. Added 6 Mar, 
1694/5, as (1210)T. 

1706. Enizaseru, 70, 3rd rate (1110)T. 
Richard Stacey. Added 1 Aug., 1706. Re 
built at Chatham by J. Ward, in 1737, a 
(1224)T. 

1707. Framporovcn, 24, 6th rate (261)T. 
Richard Stacey. Added 29 Jan., 1706/7. 

1707. Gosport, 42, 5th rate (530)T. Rich- 
ard Stacey. Added 3 March, 1706/7. Pos 
sibly re-built at Lymehouse as (691)T., by 
Thomas Snelgrove, in 1740. 

1707. Squrrrer, 24, 6th rate (262)1. 
Richard Stacey. Added 29 Dec., 1707. Re 
built at Woolwich by Jno. Hayward as 
(377)T. in 1727. 

1708. Faumoutu, 54, 4th rate (700)T. 
Richard Stacey. Added 26 Feb., 1707/8. Re 
built at Woolwich 1729; broken up at Wo 
wich, 1747. 

1708. Sweepstakes, 32, 5th rate (416)T 
Richard Stacey. Added 20 Sept., 1708 
Surrendered 16 Apr., 1709. Re-captured by 
Lord Dursley’s squadron in _ soundings 
Added 14 May, 1709. Sold 5 June, 1716. 

1709. Re-built. Brennetm, 96, 2nd rate 


John 
Added 7 
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(1557 35/94)T. Richard Stacey. Built 
originally at Deptford as Dvurcness in 
1679, as (1418)T., by Shish. Re-named 
Princess ANN, 31 Dec., 1701, as (1418)T. Re- 
named WiNDsoR CasTLE, 17 March, 1702/3 
(1418)T. Whilst re-building at Woolwich, 
re-named BLENHEIM to date 18 Dec., 1706. 
Taken to pieces at Portsmouth, 1763. 

1709. Royatn ANNE Gatty, 42, 5th rate 
(511)T. ‘‘ Built by Mr. Richard Stacey at 
Woolwich, according to the direction of the 
Marquis of Carmarthen.’”? Added 8 June, 
1709. 

1709. Derticut, 14, 6th rate (163)T. 
Jacob Acworth. Added 14 Oct., 1709. Sold 
8 Jan., 1712/3, at Navy Office, for £371. 

1710. Dervonsurre, 80, 3rd rate (1304)T. 
Richard Stacey and Jacob Acworth. Added 
12 Dec., 1710. She was a hulk re-built 
before 1750. Sold 1760. 


1711. Happy, 14, sloop (114)T. Jacob 
Acworth. Added 19 April, 1711. Only vessel 
of this name in Royal Navy. She was Snow 
rigged. 

TTL. Hazarp, 14, sloop (114)T. J. Ac- 
worth. Added 20 April, 1711. 

1711. Ormonpn, 54, 4th rate (703)T. 
Jacob Acworth. Added 18 Oct., 1711. Re- 
named Dragon, 54, 30 Sept., 1715, under 


order of 3 Sept., 1715. Broken up 1733. 

1711. Buanprorp, 20, 6th rate (276)T. 
Jacob Acworth. Added 29 Oct., 1711. Lost 
in Bay of Biscay (St. Jean de Luz Bay), 
% March, 1719. 

1711. Hinp, 20, 6th rate (276)T. Jac. 
Acworth. Added 31 Dec., 1711. 

1712/3. GreyHounn, 20, 6th rate (276)T. 
J. Acworth. Added 21 June, 1713 (sic). 
This is inserted in Sergison’s List among 
a entries, and may be in error for 

1715. Re-built. Royat Grorcr, 100, Ist 
rate (1801)T. J. Acworth. Built origin- 
ally as Royat Cuartes at Portsmouth, 1672, 
by Sir Anthony Deane, as (1528)T. Re- 
named QUEEN, and re-built at Woolwich by 
Lawrence in 1693, as (1655)T. ; and re-built 
and re-named Roya Grorce per order of 
9 Sept., 1715. 

1715. Campripce, 80, 3rd rate (1286)T. J. 
Acworth. Built originally at Deptford by 
Fisher Harding. Added 21 Feb., 1694/5, as 
(1194) T. 

1716. Panruer, 54, 4th rate (716)T. John 
Hayward. Built originally at Deptford by 
Ed. Poperly. Added 15 March, 1702/3, as 
(683)T. Became a hulk serving 1747/50. 
Britannia, 100, 


1719. Rebuilt. 
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(1896)T. J. Hayward. Built originally at 
Chatham by P. Pett, 1682, as (1703)T. Serv- 
ing as Hospital Shin 1747/50. 


1722. Re-built. Areyie, 50, 4th rate 
(764)T. Sunk at Harwich as Breakwater 
before 1750. She was built originally as 


BonavENTURE at Chatham by B. Rosewell, in 
1711. Re-named Areyte, 2 Jan., 1715/16 as 
(703)T. 

1723. Re-built. Luptow Castie (595)T. 
J. Hayward. Built originally at Sheerness 
by Jacob Acworth. Added 26 March, 1707, 
as (531)T. Became a hulk at Antigua. 

1723. Re - built. STIRLING CASTLE 
(1138)T. J. Hayward. Built originally at 
Chatham by Robert Shortiss and Benjamin 


Rosewell. Added 3 Sept., 1705, as (1122)T. 
1726. Re-built. Wootwicu, 8, transport 
(65)T. J. Hayward. 


1727. Re-built. SqurrRett, 20, 6th rate 
(377)T. J. Hayward. Built originally at 
Woolwich, 1707 (which see). 

1730. Re-built. Princess Carotine, 80, 
3rd rate (1353)T. J. Hayward. Built origin- 
ally at Deptford as Ranetracu. Added 25 


June, 1697. Re-built and re-named, 1730, 
as above. 
1730. Neprune, 74, 3rd rate (1576)T. J. 


Hayward. Built originally at Deptford by 
John Shish, 1683, as (1448)T. Re-built at 
Blackwall by Johnson, 1710, as (1576 88/94)T. 
Reduced from 90 guns in October, 1749. 

1731. Somerserr, 80, 3rd rate (1354 
17/94)T. J. Hayward. Does not appear to 
have lasted seventeen years. New vessel of 
this name proposed in 1745. 

1732 Bonera, 20, 6th rate (201)T. 
in W.I. Hurricane, 20 Oct., 1744. 

1733. Prmproxe, 60, 4th rate (956)T. J. 
Hayward. Lost 14 April, 1749. 

1735. Re-built. Rippon, 4th rate, 60 
(1021)T. J. Hayward. Built originally at 
Deptford by J. Allin. Added 23 Aug., 1712, 
as (924)T. Re-built at Woolwich, 1758, as 
(1229)T. 

1736. Dragon, 60, 4th rate (1067)T. J. 
Hayward. Became breakwater at Sheerness, 
1757. 

1736. Supers, 60, 4th rate (1068)T. J. 
Hayward. 

1739. Re-built. 2nd 


Lost 


Duke, 90, rate 


| (1625)T. J. Hayward. Built as VanGuARD 


at Portsmouth, 1678, by Furzer (1442)T. Re- 
built at Chatham, 1710, by Rosewell (1551)T. 
Re-named Duke in 1728. 

1739. Re-built. Surrotx, 70, 3rd Rate 
(1224)T. J. Hayward. Built originally at 
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Blackwall, by Johnson, 1680, as (1071)T. Re- | 


built at Blackwell by Johnson, 1699, as/| 
(1075). | 
1759. Re-built. CumBERLAND, 66, 3rd 


rate (1401)T. 
ober, 1748. Built originally at Deptford by 
J. Allin. Added 27 Dec., 1710, as (1308)T. | 
Sank at her anchors near Goa, India, 2 Nov., | 
1760. 

1740. Re-built. Essex, 70, 3rd rate 
(1226)T. J. Hayward. Built originally at 
Blackwall by H. Johnson, 1679, as (1059)T. 
Re-built at Rotherhithe by J. and R. Wells, 
1700, as (1090)T. Said to have been re-built 
at Chatham, 1713-14. Wrecked on Fours | 
Bank, Quiberon Bay, 21 Nov., 1759. 

1741. Re-built. Dartrmovurn, 50, 4th rate | 
(856)T. J. Hayward. Built originally at 
Southhampton by James Parker. Added 3 
March, 1697/8, as (681 47/94)T. Said to 
have been re-built at Woolwich in 1716 as 


J. Hayward. Reduced, Oct- | 


(712)T. Blew up in action with French 
Gtorioso, 8 Oct., 1747. 
1741. Re-built. ANTHELOPE (sic), 50, 4th 


rate (860)T. J. Hayward. 
at Rotherhithe by James Taylor, 
(684)T. 

1743. Capratn, 70, 3rd rate (1230)T. J 
Holland. 

1745. Drvonsurre, 66, 3rd rate (1471)T. 
J. Holland. Reduced in March, 1746/7. 
Broken up at Portsmouth in 1772. 

1745. Re-bwilt. Winpsor, 60, 4th rate 
(1201)T. J. Holland (5ft. longer). 

1746. Lircurierp, 50, 4th rate (979)T 
J. Bernard. Wrecked on coast of Africa, 
28 Nov., 1758. 

1746. Re-built. Bristor, 50, 4th rate 
(1021)T. Thos. Fellows (6ft. longer). Built 
at Plymouth by John Lock. Added 8 May, 
1711 (703)T Broken up at Plymouth, 1768 

1749. Lancaster, 66, 3rd rate (1478)T. 
Thos. Fellows. 

Note:—Wootwicu, lighter, was at Wool- 
wich (no details), 1747/50, vide Lord Anson’s 
List. 

Building 1750. ORFORD, 
(1414)T. Thos Fellows. 

1750. Dunxrrk, 60, 4th rate. 

1750. Savace, 8, sloop (144)T. Thos. Fel- 
lows. The previous SAvAGE appears to have 
been wrecked on the Lizard in 1748. This 
vessel was wrecked in Torbay, 1762. 

1751. Doxputn, 24, 6th rate (511)T. 2nd 


Built originally 
1703, as 


70, 3rd rate 


vessel in R.N. to be copper-sheathed. 
Fatmoutn, 50, 4th 


1752. rate (1047)T. | 
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Left at Batavia as unseaworthy in January, 
1765. . 
Repairing 1747/50. Rovyan Ann, 100, Ist 


rate. See St. ANDREW, 96, of 1670. 

1754. Harpy, 18, sloop (140)T. Edward 
| Allin. Lost 1764. 

1756. Royat Gerorce, 100, Ist rate 


(2046 80/94)T. Laid down 1746. Launched 


| 1756. Cost £54,664. Large repairs in 1768. 


Cost £39,031. ; and between this period and 
1782 had four repairs which cost £18,626, 

1757. Princess AMELIA, 80, 2nd rate 
(1579 19/94)T. Laid down 1751. Launched 
1757. 

1758. Re-built. Rippon, 60, 4th rate 
(1229)T. Built originally at Deptford by 
Jos. Allin, 1712, as (924)T. Re-built at 
Woolwich by J. Hayward, 1735, as (1021)T. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


(To be continued.) 


ANKING ITEMS.—The architecture of 
' the new Westminster Bank building at 


| the corner of Albemarle Street has been the 


subject of notice in the daily Press, but the 
fact of the City Arms emblazoned on its 
front, facing St. James’ Street, has escaped 
attention. The Westminster Bank has not 


|so far adopted any crest or coat, although, 


in its absorption of others who used a device, 


it could have done so, and it is, therefore, 


curious to see it adopting the coat of the City 
Arms, and so identifying itself with West. 
minster as against London.  ‘‘ London 

seems to be avoided in banking circles as 4 
title. The Bank of London failed in 1866; 
the Metropolitan failed in 1879; the City and 
County Bank failed in 1875; the City Bank, 
established in 1855, some seventeen years prior 
to the City and County, has been absorbed 
by the Midland, and not only have the ° big 
five’ carefully dropped the word, but no other 


of the other merging banks has assumed it. 


Superstition is a thing one would a 
expect to sway the ‘‘ banking machines” © 
to-day, but certainly it would appear as if 
the previous records of ‘‘ London ” banks h 
some influence in the ultimate naming of the 
‘* big five.” 
In case it missed notice, the recent re-print 
of century old items now appearing in the 
Press contained a penalty for cashing cheques 
ten miles away from the bank itself j 
W. H. MANCHEE. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


\ ILLIAM SANGSTER, UMBRELLA- 

MAKER.—Can anyone tell me where 
William Sangster, the Fleet Street umbrella 
maker (1808-1888) came from? He is remem- 
bered as the introducer of alpaca and _ the 
author of ‘Umbrellas and their History,’ 
1855 and 1871. What relation was he to his 
partner, John Sangster (1811-1890)? The 
‘D. N. B.’ omits him. The faithful Boase 
notices him. J. M. 
45, Doughty St., W.C. 


MRST SCOTTISH LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON.—I read some time ago that 
Mr. James Shaw (afterwards Sir James 
Shaw, Bart.), who was Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1805, was the first Scottish Lord Mayor 
of London. Can anyone tell me if there is 
any truth in this? E. I 


JILLAGH CHILDREN’S ‘“PEEP- 

SHOW S.”’—The love of flowers is 
innate so far as the average Englishman is 
concerned, and I wonder whether the pretty 
custom, which prevailed when I was in 
juvenile ‘‘ plus fours’’ is still .in existence, 
of contriving what we used to call ‘‘ flower- 
shows’’ or alternatively ‘‘ peep-shows,’’ by 
spreading a few petals of pansies, roses, etc., 
upon paper, covering them with the largest 
piece of broken glass we could get hold of, and 
then, when the edges of the paper were turned 
over the glass and a sort of window cut in the 
paper, charging our friends a pin, a button, 
a marble, and sometimes even a farthing a 
peep. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
say? 

Dean Hole of Rochester—in those days a 
canon of Lincoln and squire and parson, too, 
of Caunton, Notts., refers to the device in his 
‘Memoirs,’ and thinks the idea arose orig- 
inally from dried flowers in old scrap-books. 

A. B. Loncgorrom. 


Buttocn 


OT GRASS.—In a series of deeds relating 
to unenclosed land at Tealby, co. Lincoln, 
1763-1792, the land is described, ‘‘ together 
with all and singular ways, easements, . . . 
lot grass, tethering grass, parting grass... 
to the said arable land, meadow ground, tythes 
and premises belonging.” What is the 
meaning of the three kinds of grass men- 
tioned ? 


G. S. GrBpons. 


NO.—What is the origin of Jno. as abbrevi- 
ation for John? SE 


we WD. 
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JALTER NEEDHAM, M.D., F.R.S.—I 
shall be very glad to hear from anyone 
who has information relating to this seven- 
teenth century biologist. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1666, and in 1667 published a book 
‘De Formatu Foetus,’ which presents inter- 
esting features in the history of embryology. 
Does any portrait of him exist? Any bio- 
graphical details relating to him would be 
interesting to me, and I should be extremely 
grateful to anyone who would help, either in 
this instance, or generally concerning the 
inter-relations of Needhams from the seven- 
teenth century onwards. 
JosepH NEEDHAM. 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
‘MHE OLD CHRONICLER.’ — Will any 
reader supply particulars about the 
above-mentioned book—author’s name, pub- 
lisher’s name and date. It contains, amongst 
other things, a Latin poem on the Marvels 
of Wales, ‘De mirabilibus...’ I cannot 
trace it at the British Museum. 
A. Ee W. 
BISHOP OF LOHENGRIN.—in The Times 
(Oct. 31, 1927, p. 16) report of the dedica- 
tion of a War Memorial at St. Luke’s Church, 
Camberwell, it is stated that among those 
present was the Swedish Lutheran Bishop of 
Lohengrin. In what province of Sweden is 
the Bishopric situated? Has it any con- 
nexion with Richard Wagner’s opera ‘ Lohen- 
grin’? The old legend of the Knight of the 
Swan does not make it appear that he was a 
Swede by birth. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, 8.W. 
OCABULARY OF SAVAGES.—A propos 
of the recent issue of a new edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary, containing the meaning 
of 442,000 English words, I should like to be 
informed what race of savages possesses thie 
smallest number of words in its vocabulary. 
I have read that somewhere in the Polynesian 
Archipelago one tribe formerly had only 200 
words. Probably this has since been in- 
creased by the inclusion of words from other 
languages through intercourse with traders. 
Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


(APTAIN TONING.—TI should be grateful 
‘ for any information respecting Captain 
Toning (soldier). Where was his family 
located? When was he born? When did he 
die? What were his military services, and to 
I possess a fine 
pencil-drawing of a group of three whole- 
length portraits of men in wigs, seated at a 
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table, the centre one making an oration, with 
his hand extended. The first of the three is 
Captain Henry Collins, R.N., died 1799 or 
1800, of the family of Collins of Richmond, 
Surrey; the second is William Rugge, 
making the oration, born 1740; and the third 
Captain Toning—in uniform, with a sword 
at his side. The drawing measures 11} ins. 
by 94 ins., and is in the style of Hogarth. 
LEoNARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

NDERSON.—Sir Edmund Anderson was 
+* Chief Justice of Northumberland Co. Of 
this line there was an Adam in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, 1602-1755. Richard and_ son 
Richard came to Va., 1635. Any information 
about these Andersons would be welcome. 

KaTtuerRtIne K. ApDAms. 


SBORNE.—Adria Osborne 
1621. Was she sister or daughter of 

Thomas, who came in 1611? 
CARN AR- 


KaTHERINE K. 
Sik PETER MUTTON, M.P. 

VON BOROUGHS, 1624.—In addition 
to being returned as Parliamentary Member, 
he was Lord Justice of North Wales. His 
first wife was a_ twelve-year-old girl; he 
married secondly, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
William Griffith, Penrhyn. He died 1637. 
What was the nature of his legal appoint- 
ment ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

UTHORS WANTED.—1, J should 
41 of information as to the authorship of the 
following lines :— 

“Life is mostly froth and bubble 

Two things stand alone, 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 

Courage in our own.” 

I was under the impression that Charles 
Kingsley was the author, but I cannot find 
any verification. 

I ought to add that the quotation may not 
be strictly correct. 


ADAMS. 


CHARLES Bricat. 
The Atheneum. 


[The lines are Adam Lindsay Gordon’s, ‘ Ye 
Weary Wayfarer. Finis LExoptatus.? The 
second line runs ‘Two things stand like 
stone.’’] 

2. What is the source of the following pass- 
age which I have several times seen quoted? 
“T shall pass though this world but once: 
ete.” 

Information will be much appreciated. 

Cuartes E. Lioyp. 


[This has been often discussed in ‘ N. 


but no conclusion has been arrived at. Some 


information and the many references will be | 
found at 12 8S. x. 400.] 
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leading to King Street, on the south. 
came to Va.,’j 


be glad | 
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Keplies. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 


HOUSE, WHITEHALL 
(clii. 117, 173, 210, 247, 282, 299, 300, 336: 
cliii. 201, 219, 237, 335, 353), 


CLOSE inspection of, and continual refer. 

ence to, Hollar’s drawing of the Banquet- 
ing House, made about 1638, is necessary in 
order to follow the passages in the newsbooks 
amongst the Thomason tracts to which I am 
about to call attention. This drawing is a 
view from N.N.W., and depicts the north 
and west sides of the Banqueting House, with 
the ‘‘Great Gate’? or ‘‘ Whitehall Gate” 
On the 
left is shown the little gate to Whitehall, later 
on mentioned as ‘‘ the gate leading into the 
gallery from St. James’s,’’ then _ the 
‘“ annexe ’”’ to the north side of the Banquet- 
ing House, with its upper and lower window. 
To one feature in the picture I wish to draw 
special attention. A line of posts (wooden, 
of course) runs westwards from the north end 
of the Banqueting House proper, turning a 
right angles, after some distance in order to 
run down south and end at the Great Gate 
between the footpassengers’ entry and the 
carriage way. Later (post-Restoration) 
drawings also show a line of posts, but set 
back close to the Banqueting House and not 
forming a square as these do. 

The exact position of the scaffold has first 
to be ascertained. Sir Philip Warwick's 
‘Memoirs’ are as well known as those 0 
Herbert, and very much more valuable. Sir 
Philip states that :— 

A gentleman of my acquaintance that had 


' so placed himselfe in Wallingford House [the 
‘site of the present Admiralty] that he couli 





| King :— 


discern all that was done upon the scaffold, 
protested to me he saw him [the King] come 
out of the Banquetting House on the scaffold 
with the same unconcernedness and _ motion 
that he usually had when he entred it ona 
masque night. 

This is direct refutation of the hypothesis 
that the King did not come ‘“‘ out of” the 
Banqueting House ‘‘ on”’ the scaffold, but out 
of the ‘‘ annexe” adjoining it. Wallingford 
House was nearest to this ‘‘ annexe.” 

Sir William Dugdale, to whom Herbert: 


/* Memoirs’ were addressed in the form of @ 


& Q.,’ | letter, in 1678, published his 


‘ Short View of 
the late troubles’ in 1681. On p. 373 of this 


|large book he says of the beheading of the 
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And such a sacrifice they really made him, | 


upon the Tuesday following (which was the 
thirtieth of January) having (the more to 
afront and deject him) built a scaffold for his 
murther, before the Great Gate at Whitehall, 
whereunto they fixed several staples of iron, 
and prepared cords, to tye him down to the 
block, had he made any resistance to that cruel 
and bloody stroke. 

This indicates that the scaffold was fairly 
near the Great Gate, but is not 
enough, so that we must turn to the decision 
in the record of the regicides’ proceedings in 
the Painted Chamber and follow it up in the 
newsbooks amongst the Thomason tracts. The 
original MS. of the ‘ Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the high court of justice’ states that, 
on Jan. 29, the regicides ordered the King to 
be beheaded ‘‘in’the open streete before 
Whitehall,’ and, as is well known, the war- 
rant, now at the House of Lords, repeats these 
words. But Gilbert Mabbot, the Leveller, 
licenser of the Press, and, therefore, in touch 
with the regicides, varies this a little. In 
The Moderate, written by him, he explains 
their purpose by saying that they ‘‘ voter 
that the place of execution 





precise | 





| 


should be | 


over against the Banqueting House of White- 
hall.” 

Accordingly, on that day, the 29th, and not 

before, the railing-in of the open space before 
the Banqueting House and the building of the 
| scaffold were taken in hand. The work was 
continued throughout the night of the 29th, 
and at 5 o’clock the King was taken back to 
| St. James’s, where his last interview with his 
children took place. As the railings have 
never before been mentioned, I set out my 
authorities :— 


The Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer states, 
under the date of 29 Jan.: 

It is believed that on to-morrow he (the 
King) will sufier, and, to that purpose, the 
Way is now railed in from Whitehall to the 
Great Gate as you go to King St., about the 
middle whereof it is said the scaffold will be 
erected. 


The Perfect Weekly Account, corroborates : 


There are rails making at Whitehall Gate 
and something else which is thought will 
amount to a scaffold, which may suddenly be 
finished, and it’s probable that is the place 
designed for execution. 





THE PALACE OF WHITEHALL. 


Hollar’s drawing is the only illustration in | of the first importance. 
existence capable of supplying an answer to | 


the question of where those rails were placed. 
On the posts, of course, and in order to fence 


off the scaffold, which was placed ‘in the | 


middle’ of the enclosure thus made. 

Any contention that the railings were not 
Placed upon these posts would involve the 
assumption that the posts were uprooted, in 
order to avoid accidents to the horse posted 
tound the enclosure. Thus, the windows of 
the “ annexe” are again excluded, for they 
were outside the line of posts. 

Next in point of time follow two passages. 


| of the Maner [sic] of | his 





An account of all 
that happened on the 30th was issued by the 
regicides, and was probably written by Mab- 
bot at their behest. Thomason has not dated 
his copy of the first edition of this pamphlet, 
so that it probably appeared on the 30th, and 
certainly not later than the 31st. The title- 
page of this account runs: 


King Charls_ [sic] | His | Speech | made 
upon the | Scaffold | at Whitehall Gate | 
Immediately before his execution | On Tues- 


day the 30th of Jan., 1648. | With a relation 
oing to Execution 

Published by special pet mB | London 

Printed by Peter Cole at the sign of the 
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Printing Press in Cornhil near the Royal 


Exchange, 1649. 


This account describes the King’s passage | 


across the Park to Whitehall and adds that 
he was brought ‘‘ from the Park up the stairs 
into the gallery, and so into the cabinet 
chamber where he used to lie.’’ After some 
other details, it continues : 

From thence [the cabinet] he was accom- 
panied by Dr. Juxon, Col. Thomlinson, and 
other officers formerly appointed to attend 
him, and the private guard of partizans, with 
musketeers on each side, through the Ban- 
queting House adjoining to which the scaffold 
was erected between Whitehall Gate and the 
Gate leading into the gallery from St. James's. 


A marginal note adds: 

It was near (if not in) the very place where 
the first blood in the beginning of the late 
wars was shed, where the King’s Cavaliers 
tell upon the citizens, killed one and wounded 
about 50 others. 

Nowhere are we told at what point of the 
west front of the Banqueting House the scaf- 
fold began, but as it was ‘‘in the middle” 


of the railings it cannot reasonably be con- | 


tended that it overlapped or even touched 
them. Probably, for the sake of symmetry, 
it ran from the second ‘‘ great window” to 
the sixth, inclusive. 


The Moderate Intelligencer for Jan. 25-— | 


Feb. 1, 1649, written by John Dillingham, 
who was personally loyal to the King, and a 
known enemy of Mabbot, the licenser, is the 
only one of the nine newsbooks which con- 
tains a full and independent account of the 
beheading of the King. The others say 
nothing, or more or less repeat the pamphlet 
I have just cited, for they were terrorized 
into silence. 

But Dillingham’s lengthy account is perhaps 
the most valuable narrative of the tragedy 
we possess. Up to the date of Jan. 30, 1926, 
when The Times re-printed it, it was unknown 
save by specialists like Sir Charles H. Firth 
and Miss Strickland. Sir Charles quoted it, 
in the passage set out in my last article. 
And Miss Strickland, in her Life of Queen 
Henrietta Maria (‘Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ vol. v, 1851) alluded to the passage 
I am about to quote as follows :—‘‘ Hacker 
led the King through his former Banqueting 
Hall, one of the windows of which had orig- 
inally been contrived to support stands for 
public pageantries.”” The footnote to this 


gives an incorrect reference, ‘‘ The Moderate 
Intelligencer, January 1648/9,’’ and proceeds 
‘‘ which adds that a show of fencers had been 
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exhibited there on the last visit of the King 
of Denmark to James I.”’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the passage | am about to cite has never before 
entered into this discussion. I cannot 
imagine how Mr. THOmPsoN missed it, if he 
saw this number of the Moderate Intelli- 
gencer, for he certainly quotes a passage to be 
found later on in that same number: 

This 50 of Jan., 1648 (9) was Charles, King 
of England, Scotland, France and Ireland. 
put to death by beheading, over against the 
Banqueting House of Whitehall, the place 
where formerly King James had all the fencers 
of London encountered each other in their 
school way for content of the King of Den. 
mark, who came out of his kingdom to visit 
him, the scaffold being made from the same 
window, and in the same manner, only larger, 


This is fatal to the little window of the 
‘‘ annexe ’’ hypothesis. 


According to Edmund Howes’s continuation 
of Stow’s ‘ Annales,’ the date of the exhibition 
before King Christian IV was Saturday, 
July, 1614. But the first Banqueting Hous 
built by James I was burnt down on 12 Jan., 
1619, and the present Banqueting House, 


| commenced in the same year, was not finished 


until 1622. 

John Dillingham, of course, knew all these 
facts. Why, then, did he say that the scaf- 
fold was made ‘“‘ from the same window”! 
No other conclusion is possible but that he 
meant one of the seven ‘‘ great windows.” 
Why he used the singular instead of the 
plural I am unable to state, but it is notice- 
able that Lambert van den Bos and Sir 
William Sanderson, both of whom wrote in 
1658, also use the singular, the former writing 
of the ‘“‘ great window,’’ and the latter of 
‘the great window enlarged.’’ Perhaps the 
reason is to be found in the fact that the 
scaffold ran along practically the whole front 
of the Banqueting House. 

I do not think that I shall be far wrong in 
thinking that Sir Charles H. Firth’s opinion 
that the King’s window was the centre wit- 
dow was chiefly founded upon the very evident 
fact that the centre of the scaffold was opp 
site this centre window. : 

But this very fact excludes the centre wil 
dow. In the centre of the scaffold was the 
block, with the axe lying upon it. Round the 
block were four staples driven into the scaf- 
fold and hauling-tackle—hooks, pulleys and 
ropes—with which to drag the King down to 
the block, which was only six inches high. 

The King’s repeated injunction to “ Tale 
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heed of the axe’’ should be recalled in this 
connexion. He was anxious that people 
should not trip up over the staples or tackle 
and tread or fall upon the axe, and thus 
either blunt its edge or hurt themselves. 


About the staples I have some conclusive | 


evidence, corroborating Dugdale. Hammond, 
the master carpenter at Whitehall, was 
ordered to provide the scaffold, and employed 
Robert Lockier to build it. Owing to an 
accusation brought against another man after 
the Restoration, the Privy Council ordered 
Sir Richard Everard, a Justice of the Peace 
for Westminster, to take Lockier’s deposition 
about these staples. The deposition taken by 
Everard is entered into the Privy Council’s 
Register Books under the date of 15 March, 
1661. In it Lockier testified that he was 
ordered to provide the staples by Deane, the 
regicide, and accordingly purchased them from 
an ironmonger in King Street, driving them 
into the scaffold by Deane’s_ direction. 
Lockier also remained upon the scaffold, with 
his tools, until all was over. 

All this renders it very improbable that 
the centre, or fourth, window from the north 
was the King’s window. Access to the scaf- 
fold is much more likely to have been by 
the traditional window marked by a blue 
lozenge shaped stone in the pavement below 
(see clii. 117), that is the second from the 
north, and at the north end of the scaffold. 
As this was one of the four windows walled 
up in the eighteenth century, Chantreau’s 
statement that in 1798 ‘‘ Cette croisée est 
actuellement murée’’ (see clii. 210) assumes 
great importance. So also Herbert’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ His Maty past’ to y® scaffold 
through ye wall yt was purposely broken down 
at ye north end of y® roome,’’ excludes the 
centre window and refers to the second 
window. And that this statement referred 
toa passage, out of the Banqueting Hoise 
oily, is rendered clear by Heylin, who, in his 
‘Short View of the Life and Reign of King 
Charles’ (1658) states that the King was 
“hurried to Whitehall, out of the Ban yuet- 
mg House, whereof a way was forced to a 
scaffold, on which he was to act the last part 
of his tragedy in the sight of his people.” 


J. G. MuppIMan. 


WELLINGTON’s HUMANITY (cliii. 289, 

s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—It has occurred to 
me that the story of Wellington’s humanity, 
narrated at the reference, from the Quarterly, 
may have been based on a letter which appears 
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on p. 454 of The Illustrated London News of 


| Nov. 20, 1852, by a correspondent who signs 


himself ‘‘ J. H.” I think the letter worthy 
of reproduction in its entirety; it is as 
follows : 


Sir,—The English mind is so deeply imbued 
with admiration of the great qualities of the 
great Duke, that all anecdotes of him tending 
to strengthen that admiration seem  super- 
fluous, but, sexsible as I am of the existence 
of that feeling, I beg your notice of an 
anecdote which was narrated to me in Mar- 
tinique, by the late Lieut. J. A. Eyma, of the 
Royal Waggon Train, an officer who had served 
as a subaltern in the Peninsula during the 
hottest period of the war, and who had retired 
from the service to cultivate his patrimonial 
estate in that beautiful island, where I was 
his guest in the year 1833. 

“Shortly,” said he, “ after one of our severe 
hattles, Captain — and myself, with some 





half-dozen surgeons, had charge of an oid 
Spanish chdteau, which had been converted 


into a hospitai for the wounded. 

One afternoon we had just sat down to 
dinner, when the door suddenly opened, and, 
to our great surprise, in walked the Duke, 
dressed as usual in his blue cloak, and attended 
by a single orderly. After the first salutations, 
addressing Captain ———_—., he said, ‘ Captain 
—., I will thank you to take me to your 
chamber.’ ‘ By all means, my Lord,’ replied 
the Captain; and supposing the Duke wished 
to wash himself after a ride of sixteen miles 
from head-quarters, he added aside to me, ‘a 
clean towel, Eyma.’? With equal devotion and 
alacrity I snatched a towel from the linen- 
chest, and followed them into the Captain’s 
apartment. We had no sooner entered it than 
the Duke turned round to my comrade ani 
with a sternness of manner I shall never for- 
get, said to him, ‘ Captain ———_, am 
greatly displeased to find that you, an English 
officer, entrusted with the care of the wounded 
in this hospital, should have appropriated to 
your own use the most airy and_ spacious 
apartment in the whole huilding. TI desire, 
Sir, that you give it up to the invalids this 
very night, and remember, if, on any future 
occasion, I shall come to know of your dis- 
charging your duty in this inconsiderate man- 
ner, I shall send vou home to England, as un- 
fit fo serve his Maijesty.2. The Duke’ then 
visited, with the surgeon, all the wards; he 
spoke kindly to several of the sufferers, in- 
auired into, and made notes on the state of the 
medicine chest; and, after heing thus engaged 
for about an hour, he sat down with us to our 
rough repast. I recollect sitting on a cask, 
myself, at that very dinner; and. after what 
had happened, did not care to improve my 
seat. Soon after he left us, to join the camp; 
so that he rode 32 miles that day with ap- 
ynarently no other object than to see after the 
sick and wounded. It was some time hefore 
hy friend, the Captain, recovered his wonted 
svirits, so deeply did he feel the rehuke of his 
noble and ever thoughtful commander.” 
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This true tale would probably never have 
been made public, unless I had told it. Char- 
acteristic of the man, it seems to me an answer 
to the few “ puny whipsters,’”’ who would 
derogate from his noble nature by implica- 
tions that he was wanting in those kindly feel- 
ings which adorn even the sternest warrior. 
Setting aside his mighty achievements, his 
whole career seems to teach mankind that use- 
ful lesson—that true benignity lies, not in the 
indulgence and gratification of morbid feelings, 
but in personal abnegation and_ benevolent 
activity. 

The lesson seems complete when we know 
that the ashes of such a man will be conveyed 
in triumph to the tomb, and repose by the side 
of him whose last dictum was—‘ England ex- 
pects every man will do his duty!” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. H. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
28, Alexandra Place, 
Oban, Argyllshire. 


‘ARDIFF OLD TOWN HALL (cliii. 297, 
341).—The writer of the letter quoted at 
the first reference was John Bird, born 
1762, died 1840, who was “‘ secretary to the 
Marquess of Bute, an Alderman of the 
borough of Cardiff, and a gentleman of much 
local influence.’’ A series of manuscript 
diaries dating from 1790 to 1803 and 1826 are 
in this library. 
The ‘‘ Eisteddfod subject ’’ referred to was 
the ‘‘ Gwent and Dyfed Royal Eisteddfod and 
Musical Festival,’? which was held in the 


Town Hall and elsewhere in Cardiff, from | 


Aug. 20 to 22, a fashionable ball wind- 


ing up the proceedings. The president was 


the Marquess of Bute. 

The letter is addressed J. Parry. This 
appears to be the well known musician John 
Parry, Bardd Alaw, who was responsible for 
the musical arrangements. 

Harry Farr. 

Central Library, Cardiff. 


Générale,’ edited by Hoefer, 1859, vol. xxx. 
p. 527. Rory FU ercuer, 


‘ The Nouvelle biographie générale ’ bestows 
a column and a half on this writer, “‘ avocat 
au parlement de Paris,’’ who devoted himself 
to the study of heraldry and genealogy, and 
had a passion for compiling. Of his capacity 
for criticism nothing is said. He was born 
at Compiégne in 1504, and died about 1570, 
The greater part of the article is taken up 
with lists of (1) his published works, (2) 
works left by him in MS., (3) works which he 
owned and annotated. The second division 
includes ‘ Généalogie de la Maison d’Har- 
court,’ in the Bibliothéque impériale, now, 
presumably in the Bibl. Nat. As the volume 
(50) of the biographical dictionary is dated 
1859, some of the unpublished material may 
have appeared since. : 

Epwarp BEnsty, 

‘QT. RONAN’S WELL’ (cliii. 172, 269).— 

In reply to my own query, I would 
express the opinion that the watering place 
which Sir Walter Scott had chiefly in mind 
was Harrogate, or as it was formerly spelt, 
Harrowgate. In support of this view, | 
would mention the following reasons: 

(1) The character of Meiklewham, the lav- 
yer at St. Ronan’s, is evidently a copy of that 
of Micklewhimmen, the lawyer described as 
staying at Harrowgate in Smollett’s ‘ Hun- 
phry Clinker.’ The incident of a medicine 
bottle containing intoxicant occurs in both 
novels. 

(2) In ‘A Season at Harrogate,’ by Mrs. 


| Barbara Hopland, and ‘A Week at Harro- 


gate,’ by David Lewis, two comic poems pub- 


| lished in 1812, occur a number of characters 


from which Scott plainly derived hints. I 


| give some names from the Harrogate poems 


EAN LE FERON (cliii. 335).—Writer on 


heraldry and genealogy, was born at 
Compiégne in 1504, and died about 1570. He 
was Counsellor to the Parliament of Paris, 
but, says Loysel, ‘‘il s’adonnoit plus a 
escrire des généalogies et armoires qu’a son 
estat d’avocat.”? His principal printed work 
is ‘Catalogues des Connestables de France, 
Chanceliers et Prevéts de Paris,’ Paris, 
1555, fol. Among his MSS. extant in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale the one probably that 


interests Mr. Harcourt-Batn is ‘ Généalogie | 


de la Maison d’Harcourt.’ A list of his printed 
works, MSS., and works annotated by him 
can be found in ‘Nouvelle Biographie 


— by their equivalents at St. Ronan’s 
Well: 

Dr. John Jaques (a real person) — Dr. 
Quentin Quackleben. 

Benjamin Blunderhead, Esq. — Sir Bingo 
Binks, Bart., of Block Hall. 

Micklewomen (as in Smollett) — Meikle 
wham. 

Squire Testy—Mr. Touchwood. 

Major Jackal—Capt. Jekyl. 

(3) The Earl of Etherington writes from St. 
Ronan’s to his friend Capt. Jekyl at the 
Green Dragon, Harrogate. This shows that 
Harrogate was in the novelist’s mind. 

(4) The Castle of Knaresborough, at the 
ancient market town of that name, two miles 
from Harrogate, is the perfect type of the 
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—— 


castle described in the first chapter of ‘ St. 
Ronan’s Well,’ as being at the ‘old vil- 
lage.” No such castle—indeed, no castle at 
all—exists at Innerleithen. 

(5) There are no houses in Harrogate of 
greater age than 100 or 120 years. A century 
ago the place presented just that appearance 
of newness which is described in the novel as 
distinguishing the new St. Ronan’s spa: a 
striking contrast to old Knaresborough, as St. 
Ronan’s was to the “‘ old village.’ 

(6) In particular, the description of the 
parade, a broad terrace walk, towards the 
beginning of chap. xxxi, corresponds to Park 
Parade, High Harrogate, where the library 
still stands, with only one other between the 
present proprietor and Hargrove, who occu- 
pied it in Scott’s day. An advertisement of 
Hargrove’s records that he supplied ‘‘ A fresh 
assortment of genuine patent medicines.’ 
Mr. Pott, Scott’s librarian, also ‘‘ was a 
pharmacopolist as well as a reader of litera- 
ture,” 

The need for brevity compels me to curtail 
further evidences at present. I believe the 
above will be found very remarkable, and 
local knowledge makes them more so. 

W. SaBINeE. 


‘} ELISMATA,’ 1611 (cliii. 334).—Halkett 

and Laing and all the chief musical his- 
tories agree that the author of this collection 
of “‘musicall phansies fitting the court, citie 
and countrey humours,’’ was Thomas Ravens- 
croft, The dedication is signed ‘“‘T.R.B.M.”’ 
(i.e. Thomas Ravenscroft, Bachelor of Music. 
A copy of the work is in the British Museum 
(see Catalogue of Printed Music, under 
“R., T.”’), and there is also a copy in the 
Bodleian. Ravenscroft wrote at least three 
other books, all of which are in the British 


) 
Museum. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“ DINKIES ” (cliii. 333).—The author of 
Pinkie and the Fairies ’ was W. Graham 
Robertson, with music by Frederick Norton. It 
was produced at His Majesty’s Theatre on 
Dec. 19, 1908, and again on Dec. 16, 1909. 
The author is still alive (see ‘ Who’s Who’), 
and a reference to him would no doubt secure 
the caste; or possibly a London paper criti- 
cised the production the day after. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
In reply to Harmatopecos, ‘ Pinkie and the 
Fairies ’ was written by Mr. Graham Robert- 


son, who is a collector of Blake and Whistler | 


drawings, in addition to being a charming 
writer. Pinkie was, I believe, played by 
Miss Iris Hoey. G. E. 
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The Library. 

An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary 
Students. By Ronald B. McKerrow. (Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon Press. 18s. net). 

R. Baldwin, in one of his recent speeches, 
jestingly remarked that as Primes Minister 
he had found nothing which increased labour 
so much as the multiplication of labour-saving 
devices. Of all these devices the very king 
is printing; and of none, surely, has that re- 
mark been proved so aieuannls true. How 
simple an affair is the bibliography of manu- 
scripts compared with the bibliography of 
printed books! In saving the hands and eye- 
sight of scribes, what extravagant expenditure 
we have run into in the way of trouble and 
ingenuity and constructive imagination; mak- 
ing one more good instance of a _ truth 
humanity refuses to learn except by fits and 
starts, the truth of the more labour the more 
delight. 
Fourteen years ago Mr. McKerrow published 


in the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society, and then in a small edition as a 
separate pamphlet, a_ set of Notes on 


Bibliographical Evidence for Literary Students 
and Editors of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.’ This proved extremely useful and 
is now out of print; nor is it to be wondered 
at that Mr. McKerrow has been often pressed 
to re-issue it. The volume before us is his 
response to this pressure: the material of the 
pamphlet, much added to, re-written, and, 
while still centred in the Shakespearian 
period, extended so as to deal with English 
book production up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Our author reminds us 
that the development of the art of printing 
has been peculiar in that after forty or fifty 
years of experiment it settled down, about 
1500, to methods which in essentials remained 
constant for three hundred years. He will 
receive the gratitude of numberless students 
for having set out fully all the operations in 
the production of a book about the year 1600, 
without assuming this or that detail to be too 
well-known for mention. His footnotes are no 
less interesting than the main text. In one 
he expresses—with some discussion of it—the 
opinion that at about the above date variations 
in spelling were one of the chief expedients 
relied on by printers for “‘ justification ”; in 
another he notes that the Oxford Cicero Pro 
Milone, printed c. 1482, is the earliest example 
he has found of “ leading ” in English print- 
ing. It may be interesting to notice that he 
finds the first recorded use of pagination in 
an English printed book to be the Opus gram- 


' matices of S. Sulpitius (Pynson, 1494) in which 


“ 


the pages are marked Pagina prima,” 
“ pagina ii” and so on; and that the earliest 
English title-page occurs in an edition of the 
‘Treatise of the Pestilence’ by Canutus 
printed by Machlinia before 1490. The use of 
title-pages for posting 7 as advertisements— 
a practice continued till the eighteenth cen- 
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tury—seems satisfactorily ascertained, and 
Mr. McKerrow sets out some of the allusions 
to it. An interesting development of this was 


the mention, tantamount to an advertisement, | 
of an author’s earlier work on the title-page, | 


the first instance of which found by Mr. 
Michael Sadleir, who has made some search on 


the subject, is in 1791, on the title-page of the | 


* School for Widows’ by Clara Reeve, ‘‘ author 
ot ‘The Old English Baron.’ ”’ 

Description of operations and apparatus, and 
explanation of technical matters generally are 
admirably clear, a point of praise, which it 
seems not superfluous to make. In the ‘ Note 
on Paper’ we get something on the wider 
economic aspect of book production, and in the 
interesting chapter on the decoration of books, 
clear and useful distinction between illustra- 
tion and decoration, as well as_ insight into 
the conditions which impelled the printer to 
restrict illustration, with information about 
the technique of wood-cutting and about the 


points to look for in examination of wood-cuts | 
On the question of the form in| 
Mr. | 
McKerrow thinks that by the end of the six- | 
teenth century the booksellers sold copies of | 


in old books. 


which books were issued to the public 


new books ready bound and that publishers’ 
temporary bindings, in grey or blue boards, 
usual from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, formed the means to counter the dis- 


advantages (largely “ psychological ’’ in origin) | 


of issuing books in loose sheets, which the 
purchaser had to send to a binder before they 
could be comfortably read. An _ interesting 
conclusion recorded in a chapter on sundry 
miscellaneous topics is that, at the time of the 
Restoration and onwards, “considering the 
much smaller reading-public, the sale of good 


work by well-known writers seems to have been | 


surprisingly large and rapid.” 

Part II deals with bibliography 
strictly speaking, and furnishes the pages to 
which the practical worker will most often 
have recourse. We have found them excel- 
lent in every way, whether we consider treat- 
ment of minute detail, or sound general 
counsel—such as that which insists on the 
difference between errors of wording and 
errors of printing, and the consequent differ- 
ence between the importance of the two in 
the matter of ‘“ readings.” 


gives two amusing examples of the results of 


a proof-reader’s or compositor’s attempts at | 


correction, and shows their 
graphical evidence. 

Part III has to do with the relation he- 
tween the compositor and his copy. A d 
bated question here is whether or no copy in 
early printing 
There is a 


force as biblio- 


certain amount of evidence in 
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how to detect the order of successive editions | 


e- | 


was set up from dictation. | 
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positor. How far the compositor followed hig 
author’s spelling—apart from the exigencies 
of ** justification ’’—is a fascinating question 
which still awaits investigation, as does the 
equally good one of punctuation, in which it 
|is likely that literature owes much to the 
printer, for it would seem that authors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were be 
yond belief careless and erratic in this matier, 
fn fact, it may be necessary, by the light of 
what is known of printers’ methods to modif 
some of the opinions about the principles foj- 


! lowed by older authors in punctuation which 


certain admiring critics have recently pro. 
pounded, 

An appendix of eight sections adds matters 
of no little value. We have here what will 
assuredly remain for many years the central, 
or fundamental, standard authority upon the 
topics with which it deals. 

Proressor Puatr’s Essays. 
To the Editor of N. & QV’ 
Dear Sir, 

Every friend of the late Professor Platt will 
be grateful for the appreciative review of his 
Mssays in your issue for October 8th. 

Your reviewer points out that those of the 
Essays which were read before the Literary 
Society of University College, London, have 
| “‘a sort of calculated and coaxing flippancy, 
which many lecturers seem to think proper to 
divert a youthful audience with.” It is im 
portant in this connection to remember that, 
' during the long period of years over which 
the papers were read, the paper was invariably 
followed by a debate. It was the rule of the 
game that lecturers must throw out as many 
challenges as possible to a row of opponents, 
who used to perch themselves on a conspicuous 
ledge at the end of the room. When, for in 
stance, Platt uttered the sentence your re 
viewer quotes about “the curtain of history 
at the death of Julian falling on living men, 
not to rise again till Dante saw Beatrice,” 
this was a challenge hurled at a medievalist 
| (whom I might name) who was present. 
| course the purase represented a truth which’ 

Platt felt very strongly, but the exaggerated 

form in which it was couched was merely an 
|; invitation to that gentleman to tread on the 
tail of his coat. The challenge was of course 
taken up, and, in his final summing up, P 
made it quite clear that he never meant his 
rule to be one which did not allow numerous 
exceptions. He would not grant Beowulf to be 
| very living, but he was as quick as anybod 
to appreciate that Njal and the sons of Nj 
were “living men.”—I am, Sir, yours very 
faithfully, 

A PeRMANENT VicE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unversity Cottece Literary Society. 


favour of the practice, but Mr. McKerrow be- | 


lieves that it was never customary though re- | 
sorted to occasionally, perhaps to meet failure | 


of light or of eyesight on the part of the com- 
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